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A Musical Critique. 


With an Introduction by Albert Lohmann. 


A thoroughly truthful and competent criti- 
cism of musical compositions, musical perform- 
ances or musical performers is a rarity in these 
days of a servile and syndicated press. We 
have musical critiques that are conceived, if not 
actually written, before the musical events with 
which they deal, have taken place; we have 
musical critiques that appear in newspapers, 
only after having been blue-penciled and re- 
vised by a business manager whose criteria of 
judgment in the matter are naturally not ex- 
pected to be primarily, if indeed at all, conser- 
vative of ideal interests; we have musical cri- 
tiques that are little more than veiled advertise- 
ments composed by an impresario or a press 
agent; and we have musical critiques that come 


directly from the pen of the critic, truthful in- 
deed in their assertions, and yet very untruth- 
ful because of their many reticences, willful or 
otherwise. 


A good musical critique ought really to be a 
critical essay even if only in miniature. It 
ought to be more than a statement of personal 
compliment or of pleasing and harmless plati- 
tudes, howevermuch the latter may be couched 
in technical diction; it ought to go more deeply 
than that: it ought to go as deeply as is neces- 
sary in order that it be philosophically informa- 
tive as to whatever is its text or subject. To 
this end it ought not only to gather and present 
its data, but also to probe its data for their 
causes and relations. 


The reading of good critical musical essays 
is of the greatest importance to the student of 
music who would advance and develop the full 
measure of talent with which he has been 
blessed. And especially ought the young, aspir- 
ing church musician to be reminded that he can 
learn much by reading and studying good criti- 
cal essays written on topics that belong to the 
domain of secular music; it is not the part of 
wisdom in any case to fix one’s musical horizon 
to the level of just one or the other cherished 
text-book. 

We came upon a noteworthy example of mu- 
sical criticism recently in the Nation. This 
essay discussed the merits of the directing done 


in New York by a celebrated European orches- 
tral conductor. To us this essay seemed a 
serious and competent bit of writing, and we 
believe our readers will easily distinguish it, by 
its quality, from the hasty and superficial brand 
of musical criticism that is so often served up 
by most of our big dailies and even by some of 
our musical magazines. Moreover, this cri- 
tique, it will be noticed, reveals the conductor in 
question both in his artistic greatness and in his 
weakness. And precisely his weakness some 
of our church musicians may be able to identify 
as the same lack of moral stamina they have 
themselves shown at times in the face of a 
popular demand for lower standards of art or 
for a less strict adherence to what they knew 
to be their professional duty as servants of 
Catholic Church liturgy. 

The critical essay referred to, with the names 
of both conductor and critic omitted to insure 
the reader’s better concentration upon the mat- 
ter of the article, is as follows: 


“There is in addition to the musical signifi- 
cance of tones themselves the musical signifi- 
cance which they achieve through performance. 
This is contributed in part by the tonal quali- 
ties and effects characteristic of the instrumen- 
tal medium, in greater part by the resources of 
musical expression, abstracted from all media, 
manifesting itself in light and shade (degrees 
of loudness and softness) and variations in 
tempo within each phrase, and in contrast and 
climax, balance and proportion within the entire 
composition. There is, for example, almost no 
limit to what a mere retardation of tempo may 
express musically according to what precedes 
and follows, and the possibilities of expression 
are increased by combining such a retardation 
with an increase or decrease in loudness. 


This defines the function of the executive 
artist. He must be able to lend the tones of a 
composition musical significance by the use of 
the devices of musical expression. For this he 
must have established a correlation between 
these devices and the effects which they pro- 
duce, so that by synthesis he may build up an 
artistic conception of the composition which he 
desires to play. It appears, then, that such a 
conception is not spontaneous, that its details 
are planned and practiced as carefully as de- 
tails of mechanics. We see this best exempli- 
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fied in the playing of Josef Hofmann in which 
practically nothing is left to the impulse of the 
moment, and which through his powers of 
analysis and synthesis of musical expression 
attains great emotional heights, with the possi- 
ble advantage of having eliminated the undesir- 
able by-products of spontaneous emotion. We 
see it exemplified only slightly less, however, 
in the playing of all artists, even of men as 
spontaneous in their art apparently as Pade- 
rewski and de Pachmann. 


But it is the conductor of an orchestra who 
must carry this analysis and synthesis to its 
highest point because the orchestra is the least 
personal, the most external of media. A single 
musical effect at a given moment in which each 
of a hundred instruments plays a part cannot 
be produced on the impulse of the moment. 
And the artistic conception of an orchestral 
composition is thus a synthesis of innumerable 
musical details, each of which is in turn a syn- 
thesis of a hundred instrumental details. 


Herein lies the genius of , in his 
command of the resources of musical expres- 
sion, and above all in his unrivaled knowledge 
of instrumental technic which enables him to 
resolve each musical effect into its hundred con- 
stituents. In this he pursues an ideal of abso- 
lute perfection which dictates that every note 
he played with the maximum of musical effect 
required by the style and conception of the 
composition and with perfect orchestral tech- 
nic, an ideal which becomes a fault when it 
leads him, as it does in certain types of music, 
to overelaboration of detail or overstatement. 


To this fault, however, may be attributed his 
enormous success and popularity in New York. 
Finesse, refinement of nuance, clarification of 
voices, perfection of ensemble and tonal bal- 
ance, of rhythm and rubato, these are artistic 
qualities which make no popular appeal. An 
untrained listener is in fact rarely able to dis- 
tinguish performance from the music per- 
formed, so that his only requirement of per- 
formance is that the notes be played somehow. 
Nevertheless strong rhythms and accents, ex- 
treme contrasts in tempo and dynamics, and 
brilliant sonorities are more obvious qualities 
of performance which will stir him; and in 
music such as that of Strauss, Berlioz, or 
Tchaikowsky ————-—’s conducting, whatever 
its other qualities, is nothing if not stirring. 
Here every phrase is made a thing of high 
lights and deep shadows, is played with exag- 
gerated rubato and extreme contrasts in dyna- 
mics varying from the most finely spun pianis- 
simos to the most brilliant sonorities and over- 
powering masses of sound. 


Above all he is careful to point to each player 
at his entrance, to appear to control the extent 
of crescendos and diminuendos by the extent 
of rise and fall of his left arm, or to indicate a 
f,a ff, or a fff by holding up one, two, or three 
fingers, respectively, of his left hand. Thus he 
gives the audience an opportunity to see the 
wheels go around, which is often thrilling and 
strenuous, and adds to that of the music itself 
the purely visual effect of expressive panto- 
mime, most of which rehearsal has made un- 
necessary. 


These methods are a howling success, literal- 
ly. There are cheers and yells and other mani- 
festations of frenzied enthusiasm, nor is it only 
the musical proletariat in the galleries that is 
swept off its feet but the musical proletariat in 
the boxes as well. For gullibility dwells in high 
places and always has an eye for the 
contract-controlling class. His virtues are in 
fact largely political. He is the most astute 
strategist in the arena of musical politics where 
orchestras and other musical enterprises are 
governed, possessing an unusual ability to take 
the long view and come out on top at the end, 
as his career with the and the ———— 
has demonstrated. And it is the politician and 
demagogue who wins a popular triumph where 
the great conductor and sincere artist might 
fail. 


Of this there is one interesting, one might 
even say inevitable, consequence. By accepting 
the tastes of his audiences so many times tem- 
porarily he seems to have acquired them per- 
manently. “Effective” conducting is apparent- 
ly all that he cares to do, and “effective” music 
all that he seems to consider worth playing. 
This may explain his selection of Berlioz and 
Mahler, both conductors’ paradises, as two of 
the world’s greatest four composers, with Bach 
and Beethoven included as the other two, prob- 
ably in deference to popular prejudices. 


“Asperges Me” und “Vidi Aquam.” 
(Schluss.) 


Am Besten eignet sich dazu die Choralmelo- 
die und zwar aus folgenden Griinden: 

a. Es ist doch ein wahres Elend, wie der 
Choral der so recht der “Gesang der Kirche” 
ist und der so ganz mit dem Geiste der hl. 
Liturgie tbereinstimmt, heutzutage an den 
meisten Orten in die Ecke gedriickt wird und 
es ware doch jammerschade, wenn man ihn 
auch hier noch verdrangen wollte! 

Gonnen wir also dem armen Choral dieses 
bescheidene Platzchen, verhelfen wir ihm 
doch einigermassen zu seinem Recht. 
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b. Die Choralmelodie fiir das Asperges 
und Vidi aquam ist leicht und sehr 
schon; auch das Volk hat Gefallen daran, 
besonders wenn die Geschichte etwas frisch 
geht. 


c. Das Chorale Asperges (Vidi aquam) 
ist kurz und man kann, ohne den Priester 
lange aufzuhalten, ganz leicht vorschrifts- 
massig den vollstandigen Text, also auch die 
Wiederholung der Antiphon, bringen, vor- 
zuglich dann, wenn man das zweitemal die 
Antiphon allenfalls nur recitiert. 


d. Der Gesang bei der sonntaglichen 
Austheilung des Weihwassers soll ein Bitt- 
gebet des ganzen versammelten Volkes sein, 
und es sollen daher wenigstens die Sanger 
auf dem Chore in corpore mitwirken. Wie 
nun aber die Erfahrung lehrt, sind die guten 
Leute vielfach noch nicht da (!), hochstens 
einige Bruchstucke finden sich vor—was soll 
man nun anfangen? Ein mehrstimmiger 
Gesang ist ohne vollstandige Besetzung eine 
halbe Sache, hingegen fir die einstimmige 
Choralmelodie kann man auch ein Drittel- 
oder Viertelquartett gut verwerten. 


Drum, Alles in Allem, mein lieber Herr Re- 
genschori, schlag einmal das Orgelbuch vom 
“Alleluja” auf oder schreib dir aus dem Musi- 
kalienschatze eines choralliebenden Collegen 
gelegentlich das Choral-Asperges ab, spiele es 
Ofters durch und du wirst sehen—die Sache 
gefallt dir. 


Wie du es bei der Auffithrung selber genauer 
zu machen hast, das kannst du aus dem folgen- 
den Punkte ersehen. 


2. Sobald der Priester die Worte Asperges 
me (Vidi aquam) intoniert hat, muss der Chor 
unmittelbar weiterfahren, ohne die Worte des 
Celebranten zu wiederholen ; damit dies ordent- 
lich zusammenstimmt, soll der Organist dem 
Priester eventuell den ersten Ton der Intona- 
tion sanft angeben. Der Vortrag soll in fol- 
gender Weise geschehen: 


Die Worte: Domine, hyssopo, et mundabor; 
lavabis me, et super nivem dealbabor (egreden- 
tiem de templo, a latere dextro, Alleluja, et 
omnes, ad quos pervenit aqua ista, salvi facti 
sunt, et dicent, Alleluja, Alleluja) singt der 
ganze Chor. 


Die Worte: Miserere mei Deus (Confitemi- 
ni Domino quoniam bonus) singen Einzelne 
(cantores, Vorsanger), die zweite Halfte des 
Psalmes, namlich: secundum magnam mtiseri- 
cordiam tuam (quoniam in saeculum misericor- 
dia ejus) singt wieder der ganze Chor. 





Das Gloria Patri*) . . . singen wieder die 
Vorsanger und der Chor setzt ein beim Sicut 
erat Nach dem Amen muss sofort von 
den Vorsangern (vom Organisten) die Intona- 
tion Asperges me (Vidi aquam) wiederholt 
werden, worauf der ganze Chor den Gesang 
fortsetzt bis zum Psalmverse. Diese Wieder- 
holung kann allenfalls auch recitiert, d. h. auf 
Einem Tone unter sanften Orgelaccorden lang- 
sam und feierlich gesprochen werden. 


3. Was die Orgelbegleitung betrifft, so 
darf die Intonation des Priesters nicht beglei- 
tet werden. Wenn auch die Vorsanger ohne 
Begleitung singen, so wird beim Einsetzen des 
Chores mit Orgelbegleitung die Wirkung eine 
noch grOssere sein. 

In der Advent- und Fastenzeit (ausgenom- 
men am 4. Fasten- und am 3. Adventsonntage) 


muss die Orgel tiberhaupt ganzlich schweigen. 
B. F. 


Wie ein System entstehen kann. 


Bekanntlich wird von der D. Mocquereau- 
schen Schule gelehrt, der geeignete Platz des 
lateinischen Wortakzentes sei ebensowohl der 
schwache als der starke Taktteil. Als Autori- 
tat und Beispiel wird unter anderen der Kom- 
ponist Saint-Saens angefiihrt. In der Tat hat 
letzterer in einem Jugendwerk, einem Weih- 
nachtsoratorium, den lateinischen Wortakzent 
so behandelt. Kanonikus Gaborit hat dann ge- 
stiitzt auf diesem Werk eine Theorie tiber die 
Behandlung des lateinischen Wortakzents in 
der polyphonischen Musik ausgearbeitet “eine 
Theorie, welche Dom Moquereau im siebenten 
Band der Poliographie musicale kommentierte 
und entwickelte, und damit viel Staub auf- 
wirbelte.”” Nun ist in letzter Zeit ein Brief des 
verstorbenen Saint-Saens verdffentlicht wor- 
den, der die interessante Tatsache ans Licht 
bringt, dass dieser Komponist, wie er selber ge- 
steht, in seinem Jugendwerk einfach aus Un- 
kenntnis und Unwissenheit dem Wortakzent 
diese Behandlung zuteil werden liess, und dass 
er, durch Liszt auf die Fehler aufmerksam 
gemacht, nachtraglich so weit es geschehen 
konnte ohne sein Werk zu zerstoren, diese Ak- 
zentbehandlung anderte. All der unnatiirliche 
Gelehrtenkram, mit dem man uns seit Jahren 
qualt, ruht also letzten Endes auf den t6nernen 
Fiissen der Unwissenheit eines jungen Kompo- 
nisten. ‘ 

Ludwig Bonvin S. J. 





*) Am Passions- und Palmsonntage wird das Gloria Patri 
. . nicht resungen und es wird daher nach dem 
Psalmverse gleich die Antiphon wiederholt. 
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Bericht. 
Pittsburgh, March 24, 1923. 


This evening I attended a lecture in Carnegie 
Music Hall on the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. The lecturer, Dr. Charles Heinroth, 
had the co-operation of the Cathedral Choir of 
Men under the direction of its choirmaster, 
Mr. Joseph Otten. I append the program ren- 
dered by the choir as indicative of the high 
character of the repertory of this organiza- 
tion. The compositions were selected with a 
view of emphasizing the high-lights of the 
lecture and were made to synchronize with 
them. The spirit of reverence which animated 
the lecturer and the conductor permeated choir 
and audience alike. [It is a source of consola- 
tion, in a period of decadence, such as the 
state of church music is undergoing at present, 
to be able, now and then, to point to men who 
hold the banner aloft. 


THE PROGRAM: 


3. Vere Languores 
. Ecce Quomodo 
5. Improperium 


EEE TN IRIE Nekes 
Caspar P. Koch. 


Verschiedenes. 


Der einst so gefeierte Kiinstler Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, ehemaliger Direktor der Sixtinischen 
Kapelle, ist jetzt vom Gericht entmiindigt wor- 
den. Dem Irrsinn verfallen wendete Perosi 
sich den Waldensern zu. Protestanten und 
Kirchenfeinde machten viel Aufhebens iber 
diesen “Abfall” des bertihmten Meisters von 
seinem Vaterglauben und buchten ihn als Ge- 
winn fiir den Protestantismus. Sie stehen nun 
als die Blamierten da, denn Perosi’s Geist ist 
rettungslos umnachtet. Die Antworten, die er 
den Richtern gab, waren verwirrter als je: 
“Ich warte auf die Enzyklika der Kirchenre- 
form . ...” Und “zwanzig Jahre lang habe 
ich Musik geschrieben; aber dann hat die Mu- 
sik Fortschritte gemacht und ich bin zuriickge- 
blieben; meine Musik ist Vergangenheit!” 
Perosi’s Erben, und mit ihnen der italienishe 
Staat, haben die Entmiindigung hauptsachlich 


aus Furcht um das Schicksal der Manuskripte 
des Komponisten beantragt. Nur die drei 
grossen Oratorien “Passion,” “Auferstehung” 
und die “Auferweckung des Lazarus” sind 
publiziert ; alles andere, seine vielen Oratorien, 
seine Konzerte fiir Geige und Klavier, fur 
Klavier und Orchester, seine noch unaufge- 
fiihrten Werke, alles dies ist stets nur in einem 
einzigen Manuskript vorhanden und wird von 
dem Kiinstler in seinem Schlafzimmer in einer 
grossen Truhe aufbewahrt. Perosi hat wieder- 
holt angedroht, er werde alles vernichten oder 
abschaben und neue Musik machen, da die 
alte nichts mehr tauge.—St. Joseph Blatt. 


Wenn ich Operndirigenten die Summe mei- 
nes Rathes ertheilen wollte, wiirde dieser heis- 
sen: beachtet, wenn Ihr sonst gute Musiker 
seid, in der Opera einzig das auf der Scene 
Vorgehende, sei dies der Monolog eines San- 
gers oder eine allgemeine Action; dass dieser, 
durch die Theilnahme der Musik so unendlich 
gesteigerte und vergeistigte Vorgang die voll- 
ste Deutlichkeit erhalte, sei Euer wesentliches 
3emiihen; bringt Ihr es zu dieser Deutlich- 
keit, so seid versichert, dass [hr zugleich auch 
das richtige Tempo und den richtigen Vortrag 
fiir das Orchester ganz von selbst gewonnen 
habt. 

—Rich. Wagner, Einblick in das heutige 

deutsche Opernwesen. 


Derjenige, der das Ganze erfasst, wird das 
Richtige auch fiir alle Theile des Ganzen, selbst 
wenn sie seinem unmittelbaren technischen 
Verstandnisse nicht offen liegen, erkennen und 
anordnen. 

—Rich. Wagner, Einblick in das heutige 

deutsche Opernwesen. ; 


Das geistliche Lied. Das liebliche Gebet- 
bichlein “Mein Begleiter” von P. Heinr. Miil- 
ler (Missionsdruckerei in Steyl) bringt als 
Schluss: zwolf Mittel des frohen Muthes und 
geistigen Fortschrittes. Da heisst es unter an- 
derem: “Willst haben du stets einen frohlichen 


“Muth, so merke dir diese zwolf Uebungen 


gut: Zum elften: Ein heiliges Lied 
oft zu singen, sich so auf den Ténen zum-Him- 
mel zu schwingen.”—P. 





